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SOUTH ASIA: 
UNITY AND DISUNITY - 


“O young through all thy immemorial years! 
Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate from thy gloom, 
And, like a bride high-mated with the spheres, 
Beget new glories from thine ageless womb.” 

—Sarojini Naidu 

These words—thirty years old—addressed to Britain’s outpost 
of Empire India, sounded the call that was to sweep Asia with a 
turbulent, new found freedom. New states sprang up almost over- 
night. The few remaining remnants of the old colonial empires 
seethed and strained toward independence. At the same time 
powerful forces came into being as communism moved south 
from the vast Eurasian land of Russia into China. The 600 million 
people of South Asia, buffeted by the ideological storms around 
them, are still seeking to safeguard their independence and to 
established modern viable states. Their success or failure has become 
a matter of the gravest concern not only to them but to the whole 
world. 

The present issue of International Conciliation endeavors to 
portray the internal and regional forces making either for cohesion 
or division and to trace the efforts among the countries themselves 
and by Western nations to promote stability and unity. Obviously, 
in an area so vast and so complex, little more can be done in so 
short a compass than to sketch the broad lines of evolution. 

Guy Wint, the author of “South Asia: Unity and Disunity,” 
brings to his appraisal a profound knowledge of the subject coupled 
with a journalist’s capacity for interpretation. He has been an 
editorial writer on Asian affairs for the Manchester Guardian since 
1949. Between 1933 and 1936 he served in China first as secretary 
to Sir Arthur Salter who was advising the Chinese government 
on currency and then on a League of Nations program of technical 
collaboration. During World War II, he worked in various British 
government departments in the Far East and India. 

ANNE WINSLOW 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Introduction 


HE STRUGGLE OF SOUTH ASIA TO EMERGE FROM THE 

chrysalis of the past and to maintain its freedom from 
the Communist ideology pressing down from the North has 
become, in one form or another, almost daily front page news. 
How successful have been the Indian efforts to weld the region 
into an effective unit? What, both politically and economically, 
has the United Nations contributed toward this aim? How far 
has the West succeeded in its attempts both at military collab- 
oraticn and economic cooperation? Is South Asia a region in any 
valid sense or is it merely a series of countries fractured by 
divisions and strife? It is with such questions as these that the 
present article is concerned. 


During the nineteenth century and the first half of the 
present one, a remarkable political unity and unfamiliar stability 
were imposed on the southern part of the continent of Asia— 
all that huge area which stretches from Aden in the West to 
the islands of the East Indies. 


The reasons why this came about were manifold, but the 
principal ones were the inclusion of almost the whole region in 
the Western empires, and the fact that British imperialism had 
decisively outstripped the imperialism of other Western coun- 
tries. 

The British Empire 


By 1800 Britain had occupied and organized the Indian 
sub-continent and its geographical dependencies, except for 
Burma. For the first time in history the Indian sub-continent 
was unified politically. The bane of India had been the lack of 
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a tight political and social structure holding the vast country 
together. Hence the frequent periods of anarchy. During British 
rule, India lived under a protecting shelter maintained from 
outside. Beneath this shelter its society began the process of 
modernization and the shedding of some of the archaic survivals 
which had been one of its most curious characteristics. 


British power protected India not only from its own divi- 
sions and tendency to volcanic violence but also from violence 
from outside. India became, not the target of attack, but the 
center from which power radiated. For an authority which 
made use of both an army and navy, the sub-continent of India 
was the ideal center—at least under traditional conditions of 
political action—from which to influence or dominate the whole 
region of the Indian Ocean. The British Navy during the nine- 
teenth century was unchallenged; and India supplied the man- 
power, with great martial qualities, for the building up of a 
continental army. Seldom in the history of Asia has a political 
system appeared so secure as that of Britain in South Asia at 
the beginning of the present century. 


Because the power of Britain could not be easily challenged, 
the other Western imperialist powers, France and Holland, came 
to terms with Britain, though they had formerly been its rivals. 
Thus one of the causes which might have produced instability— 
the struggle of rival imperialisms—was eliminated. The common 
interests of the Western countries became more obvious than 
their competition with one another. The French Empire in Indo- 
china and the Dutch in Indonesia took their place as part of 
the unitary system of the Western rule of South Asia. 


So deep was the peace during the heyday of the system 
that it has been said that a celebrated passage by Thomas de 
Quincey describing the Roman Empire might have been applied 
as justly to the Western empires in Asia: 


There was a silence in the world: no muttering was heard: no eye 
winked beneath the wing. Winds of hostility might still rave at 
intervals: but it was on the outside of the mighty Empire; it was 
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at a dream-like distance; and, like the storms that beat against some 
monumental castle, they rather irradiated and vivified the sense of 
security than at all disturbed its luxurious lull. 


The Empires Dissolve 


The system was, however, less strong than it looked. Within 
a comparatively few years it was to pass away entirely, its dis- 
integration hastened by World War II. The whole structure of 
relationships was sundered by the war, and Japanese armies 
occupied large areas of the region leaving chaos and devastation 
in their wake. Even more important was the psychological impact 
of Japanese successes and Japanese propaganda. At Pearl Harbor 
and elsewhere the heretofore invincible nations of the West saw 
their prestige shattered by an Asian nation. The Japanese ex- 
ploited to the fullest the slogan “Asia for the Asians.” Nationalist 
movements seized upon the theme, and emboldened by the 
reverses suffered by the West, proceeded to chart their now 
independent courses. 


As the Western-imposed system of stability dissolved it could 
be seen, in retrospect, that it had been made possible by a number 
of circumstances, all of which were temporary. One of the chief 
of these had been the relative technical backwardness of the 
Oriental countries. They had not invented up-to-date artillery 
or steam engines. The other circumstance was the relative dis- 
organization of their societies. Probably the second cause was of 
more consequence than the first. In Japan, where society was 
tightly organized, the country was able to discount its technical 
disadvantages. It borrowed. from the West and soon could deal 
with the West on level terms, while India and the countries of 
South Asia lacked this inner resource. 


Their infirmity, however, was not permanent. In India 
under the conditions established by the British Raj (rule), a 
strong middle class came into being. Nationalism supplied it 
with a cause, a fire, and a unifying vitality. It mastered the 
technical and political arts of the West. When this happened 
the liquidation of the British Raj was certain. It came about 
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the faster because the British in India, under pressure of their 
home opinion, were unwilling to base their rule on naked force. 
The abdication of the British was begun in the years before 
World War II. The war made it certain and hastened it. 


With India achieving its independence in 1947, the key- 
stone of the imperial system was gone. It is true that both India 
and Pakistan chose subsequently, of their own free will and to 
the surprise of many people, to remain within the Common- 
wealth. But real though the links between Commonwealth mem- 
bers certainly are, they are links quite different from those of 
the former Empire.’ As free members of the Commonwealth, 
India and Pakistan decide their policies in full sovereign inde- 
pendence. They are as separate from Britain and from one 
another and from their other former associates in the Empire 
as are any other sovereign and independent governments. At the 
time of partition it was hoped that India and Pakistan would at 
least be persuaded to maintain a joint defense council and admin- 
istrative machinery to coordinate their armies, but even this hope 
was disappointed. 


Within a few months of India’s becoming independent, 
Britain also ended its responsibilities in Burma and Ceylon. 
Burma, but not Ceylon, left the Commonwealth altogether. It 
was clear then that it would be only a matter of time before 
the Dutch and French Empires in Asia were wound up. After 
some bitter fighting and disputes at the United Nations, the 
Dutch East Indies were free by December 1949. The French 
Empire in Indochina is in liquidation; the process brought the 
world very near war. Today, except for a few pockets of foreign 
rule—the largest being in Malaya and New Guinea—Asia is free 
of the political dominance of Europe.? 


Thus in a very short space of time the whole scene in South 
Asia had changed. In place of the Western empires collaborating 


1 The main link is the practice of the governments to consult one another 
intimately and extensively and to exchange information fully and confidingly. 

2 There remain minute pockets of the Portuguese Empire in India; the 
French areas have just been surrendered. The settlement of the future of Goa 
may be less easy. 
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with one another by a kind of unwritten agreement, there was 
now a row of independent succession states. In place of govern- 
ments which had been conservatively inclined, at least in recent 
times, there were governments which were pledged to drastic 
social reform and which knew that they would lose their favor 
with their people and would possibly be overthrown, if they were 
not able to satisfy, at least in part, the expectations created. In 
place of stability—inert stability as it appeared to some—there 
was a new vitality and dynamism, which might lead to great 
good, but might also lead to disaster. 


“Upon the breaking and shivering of a great Empire,” said 
Bacon, “you may be sure to have wars. When it fails all goes to 
ruin.” Was this to be the fate of South Asia after the liquidation 
of the Western empires? The great emancipation had taken 
place, not in a time of world tranquility, but in a time of great 
turmoil, due to rapid technical changes and to the volcanic force 
of communism which in the postwar period had greatly increased 
in explosiveness. It was the worst possible environment for 
delicate new political structures. This was recognized even by 
those who had been most in favor of meeting in full the demand 
of Oriental nationalists for sovereign independence. 


To deal with the problems thus raised, to provide a new 
cement binding together the diverse peoples and states of the vast 
area; became one of the chief problems of the postwar world. 
The magnitude and urgency of the problem presented itself only 
slowly. In the first years after the end of the war it was widely 
assumed, at least in the United States, that emancipation itself 
was a sufficient answer to the problems of the region. Such tension 
as had existed was due, it was supposed, to the conflict between 
nationalism and imperialism. Once this was over, the danger of 
upheaval would recede. In the first postwar phase, the major 
attention in the United States was upon East Asia, especially 
China, rather than on South Asia. It was felt that if the United 
States could promote the reconstitution of Kuomintang China 
as a great area of stability, that might provide the firm center 
around which the smaller countries of Asia might revolve. In 
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Britain there was from the start skepticism about the chances of 
building much upon the Kuomintang. But Britain, after the 
withdrawal from India and Burma, and in the midst of its per- 
plexities in Europe, was anxious to limit its commitments in 
Asia, and for a time disinterested itself in the affairs of Asia to 
a greater extent than for over a century and a half. This was 
shown in the quite inadequate newspaper reporting in Britain of 
events in Asia in the first two years after India became inde- 
pendent. 


Events, however, took their course. There was the threat 
of catastrophic famine in India. There was the threat of war 
between India and Pakistan. There was revolution in China. 
There was rebellion in Malaya. There was civil war in Burma 
and disorder in Indonesia. Slowly it became apparent that South 
Asia’s manifold unsettled problems could have repercussions all 
over the world. The great effort was begun of easing its stresses 
and of knitting together its divided parts. 


What has been done is the subject of this essay. The opera- 
tion has been one of trying to bring into unity or harmony a 
row of independent nation states; and the operation is intelligible 
only if the condition of each of the states is first examined 
separately. A complication is that in almost every one of them 
the internal unity is threatened as much as is the integrity of 
the whole South Asia region. It is from the internal stresses and 
strains in the different countries that the explosiveness of the 
region partly proceeds. Their main circumstances must therefore 
be briefly examined. 
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Succession States 


India 


NDIA IS THE CENTER OF SOUTH ASIA, AND NOT ONLY 

geographically. It is the largest of all the countries of the 
area, with a population of 360 million as contrasted with a 
population for all South Asia of about 600 million. To events 
in India all the other countries are profoundly sensitive. India 
enjoys a prestige superior to that of the others. Some of the 
countries deny this, or resent it, but it is none the less true. 


If India fell into confusion domestically, it would be of 
little avail if order were preserved in the rest of South Asia, or 
if the most perfect regional system were created internationally. 
Out of the upheaval in India forces would be generated which 
would shake the order elsewhere. 


The achievement of Britain had been to clamp down a 
unity upon a country which throughout history had been con- 
tinually falling apart both under powerful external pressures 
and internal fissiparous tendencies. India had seemed too vast 
for unity; from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin is nearly 2,000 
miles. There were too many peoples linguistically, socially, and 
religiously divided; the census under the British showed 222 
languages; Moslems and Hindus belonged to different worlds, 
and the untouchables, about one fifth of the total Hindu popula- 
tion, belonged to yet another sphere. Communications were bad. 
The extraordinary caste system of the Hindus divided society 
into small sections which often found it repugnant to cooperate 
in a civic way with other sections. 


The British Raj had taken over this rather strange society 
and for a century had been engaged in transforming it, partly 
by deliberate act, partly by exposing it to the new influences of 
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the modern world. A remarkable new political system was 
created: parliament, a constitution, cabinet government. A very 
numerous middle class grew up, the replica, in many respects, 
of the English middle class. The idea of Western liberal civiliza- 
tion became paramount in the intellectual life. Yet at the end 
of British rule it remained still quite unproved whether all these 
new manifestations had strength and vitality of their own, 
whether they would survive, or whether they were the creations 
of foreign rule and would dissolve or be destroyed with the end 
of it. Had India really changed? Would the new middle class, 
into whose hands the British power was to pass, be able to hold 
the country together? Or would the old traditional features of 
India reassert themselves? 

The transfer of British power was accompanied by a sur- 
gical operation on the Indian sub-continent which caused sorrow 
or resentment among many of those affected, but which was to 
increase greatly the chances of order continuing after the British 
withdrawal. This was the partition of the sub-continent into two 
states—India and Pakistan. In the last years of the British 
Raj, tension between Hindus and Moslems had become unbear- 
able. If the British had quit India with the sub-continent still 
undivided, civil war between Hindus and Moslems would prob- 
ably have been unavoidable. In retrospect it is clear that the 
secession of the overwhelmingly Moslem areas strengthened 
India enormously. The discord between the two communities 
was the one friction which could not have been overcome. 
Undivided India would almost certainly have been disrupted by 
the struggle of the irreconcilable antagonists. But India without 
the Moslem areas could hope to hold together. 


It is true that in the first weeks following independence 
the hope did not appear too bright. The earliest consequences 
of the transfer of power were the appalling massacres and con- 
fusion in the Punjab in the northwest part of the sub-continent. 
But the disorder did not spread. It was over in two months. 
Nothing as bad happened again, though in April 1950 it was 
touch and go whether there might not be a similar explosion in 
Bengal as a kind of delayed reaction to partition in East India. 
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In retrospect perhaps the most striking fact was that the machine 
of government, jolted by the great political changes, very quickly 
came into smooth operation again. 


The new India started with certain assets which proved of 
immense value. One was the spirit of nationalism, which has 
proved to be the chief cement holding together the conflicting 
groups in the population. Another was the traditions of the rule 
of law, the observance of law, and the desirability of national 
unity, all of which had grown up under the British Raj. Another 
was the English language, which continued in use as the unifying 
official means of communication and the ordinary language of 
much of the middle class. Another was the civil service, the steel 
frame of India, which the Congress Party, though formerly its 
critic, was much too intelligent to destroy. Another was the 
parliamentary constitution which was left behind by the British 
and which had already been acclimatized and tested before 
their departure. 


Thanks in great measure to these assets, India’s record in 
the first seven years of its independent life has been impressive. 
Law and order have been maintained. The government has 
functioned constitutionally. The high point of the political history 
was the general election in the winter of 1951-1952, which was 
carried out in perfect order and freedom, though the electorate 
had suddenly been increased from 30 million to 176 million. Nor 
has government been merely negative nor operated in a routine 
way. Large reforms have been carried out, and a six year pro- 
gram of rapid economic development has been more than half 
carried through; and all this has been done by liberal, constitu- 
tional, non-dictatorial means. These measures have in turn 
strengthened all the forces making for stability, since it is in 
India’s poverty and in the unreformed and anachronistic state 
of its society that lay the greatest dangers of upheaval. 


These dangers are very real, whatever the smoothness of 
this first period may have been. The general election reflected 
them dramatically by bringing the Communists to the central 
parliament as the second largest party. It is true that there is 
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a huge gap in size between the Congress Party and the Com- 
munists in the legislature; the former numbering 362 as against 
27 for the Communists. Nevertheless the Communists obtained 
the status of being the official opposition. 


The Indian Communist Party is riddled with factions. But 
communism in India has much to feed on, and the power of the 
party will probably grow. The poverty of the country, unemploy- 
ment among the middle class, the grievances of the depressed 
castes (of which they may become increasingly aware), and the 
emotional malaise which has come over the country after the 
impossible hopes formed before independence had been disap- 
pointed, may all supply it with recruits. Condemned by the 
Congress Party for being anti-nationalist, the Communists re- 
spond by trying to represent themselves as the truer nationalists. 
The success of the Communists in China in stealing from the 
Kuomintang the claim to be the truly nationalist party shows 
that this is a threat which cannot be underrated. 


The danger to the regime lies in the possibility that the 
Communists may succeed in organizing the industrial proletariat 
or the peasantry, or both, and turning them against the existing 
system. In China peasant armies organized by the Communists 
overthrew the Kuomintang. The same could happen in India. 
In the state of Hyderabad, during the disturbances which fol- 
lowed the struggle between the central government and the 
Nizam (ruler), the Communists gave a sign of what they might 
be able to do later on a large scale: they maintained a virtual 
rebel government over two districts.* 


The most disruptive force in India is the growth of the 
population. It is increasing at a rate of five million a year. How 
can the additional mouths be fed? It is true that many former 
scares about a population crisis have proved unjustified. Yet 
there is a limit to palliatives. In the last analysis the convulsions 


3 The fear of communism helps account for the great interest middle class 
India has taken in the mission of Vinoba Bhave. This remarkable man, a 
disciple of Ghandi, tries to assuage the land hunger in India by inducing the 
landlords to shed parts of their holdings voluntarily and give them to the 
landless. 
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in China during our generation may have been the result of a 
population crisis. The fears for India are rational. 


Can the present system of government in India surmount 
the threats? Will nationalism continue to be such a dynamic 
force as to propel the Congress Party through all its difficulties? 
It would be easier to answer if the prospects of the party remain- 
ing united were themselves brighter. The Congress Party relies 
too heavily on Nehru. With him withdrawn, its future would be 
very unsure. In India’s past history the fires of violence have 
flared all too often. The organization of the modern state is a 
thin crust. When it is broken terrible eruptions may occur, as 
was shown in the Punjab massacres. India is certainly a country 
where a sense of security can be misleading. “India is at present 
quiet,” said a Victorian Viceroy, “as quiet as gunpowder.” 


Pakistan 


In Pakistan, as in India, what sustained the country was 
the force of nationalism. Pakistan’s task was both easier and 
harder than that of India. It was easier because Pakistan—at 
least the western half of this strangely constructed land—was 
more homogeneous than India. It was more difficult because 
Pakistan started life with fewer assets. 


Pakistan is Islamic, and in Islam there are no castes. Islam 
itself is a movement of social discipline; therefore, an Islamic 
society is relatively easy to organize. It is true that Islam itself 
has produced some of the strains which Pakistan has undergone. 
The government, which during most of the time has been in 
the hands of the Westernized middle class (as in India), has 
been under attack by the mullahs and the religious leaders who, 
now that Moslem India has recovered its independence, want 
Pakistan to revert to the narrowest and most old-fashioned 
orthodoxy. The agitation by the mullahs led to riots, which 
were exploited by the politicians who were out of power. But 
though the situation was often ugly it never came anywhere 
near to civil war. 
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The divisions within Pakistan society—at least in the west- 
ern half—have been less acute than in India. This was partly 
because the structure of society was simpler. Industry is unde- 
veloped and the proletariat is numerically small. There is less 
unemployment among the intelligentsia, who are a smaller pro- 
portion of the total population than in India. Serious agitation 
among the peasantry has yet to begin; and in the Punjab the 
dominant class of small rural proprietors has the situation well 
in hand. Communism, though it is already taking root and will 
grow, is still much weaker than in India. The Communist Party 
is proscribed by the government and will have to overcome 
formidable obstacles before it can flourish. 


The principal stress at present in Pakistan is the division be- 
tween West and East Pakistan. They are approximately 1,000 
miles apart geographically, and that they belong to the same 
state is itself rather anomalous. East Pakistan is Bengali-speaking. 
Ethnically and culturally it is quite different from West Pakistan. 
The only bond is Islam. And in East Pakistan there is a sizable 
minority of Hindus not affected by this bond. The wonder was 
that in the first years of Pakistan’s existence Islamic nationalism 
proved to be strong enough to bind the two parts of the state 
together. 

In course of time, however, the grievances of East Pakistan 
grew. The West tried to impose upon the Bengali-speaking East 
the West Pakistan official language, Urdu. It sent too many 
Punjabi civil servants to serve in the East. Although in the 
constitution a generous share of power in the central government 
was given to representatives from East Pakistan, dissatisfaction 
remained. In elections to the provincial legislature in the spring 
. of 1954, the Moslem League Party, which had held an over- 
whelming majority and which stood for close union with West 
Pakistan, was badly defeated. A coalition of parties was brought 
in which favored constitutional revision to relax the bonds be- 
tween East Bengal and Karachi (the capital, which is in West 
Pakistan). Some of the statements by the new prime minister, 
the aged and eccentric Fazlul Haq, even implied secession. So 
serious was the threat that the central government took action. 
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Under the power which it possesses in a constitutional emergency, 
it abrogated self-government in East Pakistan, and placed power 
in the hands of a new governor, whom it nominated. Karachi 
promised that this would be a temporary measure, and that after 
reforms had been made, democratic government would be re- 
stored. But it is open to question whether Karachi can placate 
East Pakistan so that the province will be willing to remain 
within the union when free elections are again held. 


The threat of the loss of East Pakistan is the more serious 
because slightly more than half of the population of the whole 
country is in the East. This is a fact often overlooked because 
territorially West Pakistan is so much larger than East; but the 
East is far more thickly populated. Moreover, East Pakistan, the 
center of the valuable jute production, pays more than half the 
revenue. If East Pakistan should secede it is very doubtful 
whether West Pakistan could continue to exist, except perhaps 
as a second class state; and if Pakistan should collapse, there 
would be repercussions of the gravest kind throughout the whole 
of South Asia—and perhaps the Middle East.* 


These doubts about the future of Pakistan should not hide 
what it has already achieved. It began with so many handicaps, 
and overcame them. In the first days of its existence, the govern- 
ment of Pakistan consisted of a group of politicians, few of whom 
had had actual experience in administration, and a not very 
large group of trained civil servants, most of them emigrants 
from India. Offices, files—the material machinery of government 
—scarcely existed. On this embryo government, there burst in 
the first few weeks the problems of stopping the violence against 
Hindus inside Pakistan and of providing for the very large 
number of Moslem refugees who were in flight from Hindu 
violence in India. Pakistan survived this early test. It survived 
the death of its founder, Jinnah, and the assassination of its 


4 The shadow which lies over Pakistan is that, since it is a Moslem country 
with many features similar to the Moslem countries of the Middle East, it may 
like them move toward military dictatorship. If the Moslem League should 
lose pre-eminence and government pass into the hands of weak coalitions, this 
might easily happen. The abortive army conspiracy of 1951 showed the dan- 
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first prime minister, Liaquat Ali Khan. It survived an acute 
economic depression which befell it in 1952. Like India it main- 
tained law and order. Like India it preserved the forms and 
spirit.of the parliamentary system. 

Burma 


In post-independence Burma, the disunity has been more 
apparent than the unity. The government into whose hands the 
British delivered power, the coalition of parties called the Anti- 
Fascist Peoples Freedom League, has been in almost continuous 
civil war against the Karens (a minority which is ethnically 
distinct from the Burmese) and against the Communists. For 
a time it looked as if the state would founder. Once again it 
appeared as if law and order would perish throughout the 
country as it had done at frequent periods in the past. At 
one time the power of the government was confined almost 
entirely to Rangoon and even there the government had to 
function from behind a barbed wire stockade. But in the 
general confusion in Burma, the forces opposed to the gov- 
ernment were disunited, with the Communists divided into 
two separate movements—the White Flag and the Red Flag— 
which at one time actually fought one another. The Karens, 
who were partly Christian, partly Buddhist, were also divided, 
and made grave tactical errors. Largely because of these dif- 
ferences within the opposition groups the government was not 
overthrown, and very gradually has reasserted its authority. At 
present it is stronger than at any time since the start of the 
rebellion. 


A large part of the recovery is due to the prime minister, 
U Nu, a very pious Buddhist who, though of gentle character, 
has shown surprising firmness and perseverence. He took office 
immediately after the assassination of half the cabinet and 
of Aung San, who had been acclaimed the national leader of 
Burma. Obviously this required great courage. Unfortunately 
U Nu, like Nehru, has no obvious successors. 


Burma’s prospects are rather less favorable than those of 
India because economic development before independence had 
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not been carried so far as in India. In consequence the middle 
class on which liberal civilization really depends was much 
smaller than in India. Burma enjoys, however, one great advan- 
tage. Of the Burmese—as opposed to the minority peoples—the 
overwhelming majority are Buddhists. This is a strong unifying 
force; and it is also one making for moderation and a human- 


itarian outlook. 
Ceylon 


In Ceylon, which has had one of the longest experiences of 
contact with the West, the middle class is large and sophisticated. 
The island is small. Communications are good. The economic 
problems, though serious, are not unmanageable. At the start 
of its independent life Ceylon, unlike Burma, enjoyed the great 
advantage that during the war it had not been overrun by the 
Japanese, and thus the continuity of its life had not been dis- 
turbed. 


Thus at first sight the prospects in Ceylon may appear 
bright. But the picture can be painted too optimistically. Dis- 
ruptive extremism is growing, especially among the young 
intelligentsia. Ceylon is the only country in the world where 
there is a thriving Trotskyist party. There are communal divi- 
sions, and especially there is an unresolved quarrel between the 
government and the Indian minority which has immigrated 
for labor on the plantations and which today numbers about. 
800,000. A recent agreement with India about their political 
status is not likely to be a final one. 

Indonesia 


Indonesia, emancipated finally from the Dutch late in 
1949, has been as troubled as Burma. Indonesia belonged, of 
course, to a different category of succession states from that of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. The Dutch Empire had followed 
different principles from the British. It had been more author- 
itarian. In Indonesia less progress had been made in building up 
democratic institutions and practice. The task facing the new 
Indonesian government was thus much more formidable than 
that in the succession states of the British Empire. 
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This was only one of the factors causing trouble. Another 
was the territorial divisions. Indonesia, like India, is an immense 
area. When it became independent it was at first organized as 
a federation; soon afterward the constitution was changed, and 
it became a unitary state. But some of the separate peoples who 
had enjoyed special privileges under the Dutch have resented 
the rule of the central authority in Java. 


Other important groups have defied the government. The 
most formidable is the militant Islamic body called the Darul 
Islam. It is in open rebellion. Because of these troubles Indonesia 
has not yet been able to hold a general election or to establish 
its government upon a proper constitutional basis. And because 
of the disorders, the uncertainties, and the economic troubles, 
communism has spread dangerously. The present coalition cab- 
inet depends for its existence upon the support of Communist 
members in the legislature, even though no known members of 
the Communist Party are included in the ministry. 


Indochina 


The three states of Indochina—Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos—are the succession states of the French Empire. For the 
past nine years the degree of their independence and their status 
in terms of the Cold War have been matters of international 
conflict. These matters remain unsettled and despite recent de- 
velopments seem unlikely of complete solution in the near future. 


At the Potsdam Conference in 1945, the British and Chinese 
were designated to liberate Indochina. The British turned over 
their section to the French later that fall, but the Chinese 
stayed in the northern area until February 1946. Meanwhile, 
the Communist leader Ho Chi Minh and his Viet Minh Party, 
a Communist-dominated united front made up of nationalistic 
elements, had formed a government in the Chinese-occupied 
sector. He appointed Bao Dai, the former emperor of Annam, 
to an important position in the government. When the French 
resumed control, they recognized Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh 
as an independent state within the French Union. 
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But by December 1946 the era of cooperation was over and 
civil war had broken out. The French set up a new government 
under Bao Dai and began the costly fight against the Commu- 
nists. In 1949 the French declared Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
nam autonomous states within the French Union, but in practice 
they continued to give them little political independence. 


After seven and a half years of bloody warfare, a cease-fire 
was signed on 20 July 1954, dividing Vietnam roughly along 
the 17th parallel. The Viet Minh was left in control of the 
northern portion; southern Vietnam went to Bao Dai’s French- 
backed government. According to other provisions, elections ‘or 
a unified government will be held throughout all Vietnam within 
two years. The French have agreed to withdraw most of their 
troops from Cambodia and Laos and to “respect the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity”® of all 
three states. 


As for the future, the outlook for a strong government 
under Bao Dai is on the whole discouraging. Unlike the British, 
the French gave their colonial peoples little training in self-rule, 
and Bao Dai lacks popular support. The passivity of his own 
career has earned him few followers—especially in comparison 
with Ho Chi Minh, who is a popular hero even among non- 
Communists, both because of his resistance to the Japanese 
during World War II and because many Indochinese consider 
his movement trul nationalistic. Meanwhile the strength of the 
Communists appears to be growing. 


Thailand 


Thailand is the single country in South Asia which, by a 
mixture of good fortune, some political skill, and a tacit under- 
standing between British and French imperialism, managed to 
preserve its freedom while the rest of South Asia came under 
Western rule. Thailand was never part of a European empire, 
and Japan did not occupy it during World War II. The mili- 


5“Agreement of the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia,” French Embassy Press and Information Division, 20 July 1954. 
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taristic regime of Prime Minister Pibul Songgram was careful 
not to antagonize the Japanese, and eventually went so far as 
to declare war on the Allies. In 1944 Pridi Phanomyong took 
over the government, and the pro-Axis policies were discredited. 
Thailand returned territory acquired from Indochina, Burma, 
and Malaya; and the country returned to what Claude Buss 
calls “its old ways of seeking advantage for itself by playing off 
the interests of one great power against the other.”® 


Through the centuries, Thailand has been ruled by a series 
of absolute, yet often benevolent, monarchs. In 1932 some young 
men who had been educated abroad carried out a bloodless 
coup d’état and established a constitutional monarchy, the form 
of government which has prevailed ever since. The king’s powers 
are limited, but the monarchy enjoys the reverence and respect 
of the people. The present ruler, King Phumiphon Adundet, is 
keenly interested in the welfare of his people and the problems 
facing the country. Since 1948 the government of Field Marshal 
Pibul Songgram, once again prime minister, has been in office. 


Though not technically a succession state, Thailand shares 
many of the succession states’ problems, such as the need for 
economic development and the fear of outside domination. 
Communism is a major problem. Lying within the encircling 
arm of Indochina, Thailand is convenient prey for Vietnamese 
Communist agents. Its uneasiness was increased after the fall of 
Dienbienphu, for it was easy to imagine Viet Minh troops spilling 
over its borders. For this reason, the Thai government welcomed 
military assistance from the United States and has been one 
of the most enthusiastic supporters of a South Asian defense 
alliance. 


Another problem which the government of Thailand must 
face is that of the Communists’ “Free Thai” movement. This 
movement is centered in the southern part of the Chinese province 
of Yunnan, bordering on Burma, Thailand, and Indochina. This 
area was the original home of the Thai peoples from about the 


6 Lennox A. Mills and Associates, The New World of Southeast Asia 
(Minneapolis, 1949) , p. 378. 
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seventh to the twelfth centuries; and in 1953 the Chinese Com- 
munists established there a ““Thai Autonomous People’s Govern- 
ment.” It is currently being used as the spearhead of a drive to 
unite the Thai peoples in Burma, Laos, Vietnam, and Thailand 
into a strong federation. The appeal of such a federation remains 
to be seen." 

Malaya 


Malaya is also not a succession state. It is the single impor- 
tant part of the British Empire in Asia where power has not been 
laid down,®* although this does not mean that Britain has different 
intentions for Malaya. The program is to ready the country for 
self-government as rapidly as possible. 


The formation of an effective independent political system 
has been seriously hampered by the unusual social structure of 
the country. Malaya is a plural society of an extreme type. The 
population includes about equal numbers of Malays and Chinese 
and a large minority—some 14 per cent—of Indians. Until 


recently there has been little evidence of the type of nationalism 
so prevalent throughout most of Asia. The chief concern of the 
Malays was to safeguard their land and their social and religious 
traditions. The Chinese and the Indians—in so far as they had 
any political interests—were oriented toward their home coun- 
tries.’ 


This lack of the elements basic to a stable central govern- 
ment was further aggravated by the fact that prewar Malaya 
was divided administratively into three separate parts. One part 
was the Straits Settlements, comprising chiefly the ports of Sin- 
gapore, Penang, and Malacca, which were administered as a 
crown colony. In the Federated Malay States the various sultans 
with whom the British had entered into treaties “were assured 
of ample revenues and of the honors attached to their titles, 


7 For a more complete discussion of the movement, see Edwin F. Stanton, 
“Spotlight on Thailand,” Foreign Affairs, XX XIII (October 1954) , pp. 72-85. 

8 The only other areas in Asia where Britain retains control are the Mal- 
dive Islands, Borneo, and Hong Kong. 

® Lawrence K. Rosinger and Associates, The State of Asia (New York, 1951), 
p. 334. 
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but the actual power was exercised by the Resident-General 
(later Chief Secretary) and a civil service centering at the 
Federation’s capital, Kuala Lumpur.””® The five Unfederated 
Malay States enjoyed a greater degree of autonomy but even 
they, by treaty agreement, were obliged to follow the counsel of 
British advisors. 

The Japanese occupation of these three areas increased both 
the general political consciousness and the rift between the 
Chinese and Malay communities. When the British reassumed 
control they attempted to unify the whole Malayan peninsula 
with the exception of Singapore, which was given a separate 
government. A Malayan Union was set up. Sovereignty was 
transferred from the sultans to the British Crown, and an all- 
Malayan citizenship was created. 


However, almost all groups objected to this solution, and 
by the end of 1946 it was clear that a federation would have to 
be formed instead. This federation came into formal being in 
1948. In it the sultans’ sovereignty was restored to some degree, 
the states were given constitutional administrations, and citizen- 
ship requirements were made more stringent in an effort to calm 
the native Malays’ fear of economic and political domination 
by the Chinese. 


British efforts to unify this area received a further setback in 
1948 with the outbreak of a Communist rebellion. This proved 
particularly difficult to control because of assistance furnished 
the Communist guerillas by Chinese “squatters” living in jungle 
settlements. But even while attempting to put down the rebellion, 
the British have continued their attempts to prepare Malaya for 
self-government. Particular attention has been devoted to the 
problem of the Chinese inhabitants. Largely as a security meas- 
ure the squatters have been moved into government-supervised 
villages. At the same time an effort has been made to deal with 
the legitimate grievances of the Chinese. In 1951 a complicated 
law was enacted which improved their citizenship status. In 1952 


10 K. S. Latourette, A Short History of the Far East (New York, 1951), p. 
341. 
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Chinese were admitted for the first time into the upper levels 
of the Federation’s civil service. The most promising political 
development of recent years is the growing cooperation between 
the United Malay National Organization and the Malayan 
Chinese Association. 


However, much remains to be done. An elective system has 
still to be set up. Some local elections have been held, but until 
a federal assembly can be brought into being, the actual degree 
of self-government remains very slight. And the Communist 
problem is by no means solved. 


Regional Political Relations 


Thus it can be seen that the states of South Asia, so many 
of them new, share many of the same problems. All have eco- 
nomic needs—food for their peoples, markets for their products, 
development of their natural resources. Most are struggling to 
develop techniques of self-government. Some, like India, have 
a head start with some experience in parliamentary methods and 
the nucleus of a civil service. Others, like Malaya and the states 
of Indochina, have little to work with. None of them are immune 
from the threat, from inside or outside, of communism. All of 
them are imbued with a strong sense of nationalism and a fear 
of being dominated by any outside country, be it an Asian 
neighbor or a great power, on either side—East or West. 
The strength of this fear can hardly be overestimated, and it is 
one of the main keys to understanding the conduct of the South 
Asian nations of their affairs with the rest of the world. 


Despite the existence of a number of common interests and 
common problems there have been actual or potential intra- 
regional causes of friction which can not be ignored. Ceylon 
and India have had a long feud because of the treatment of the 
Indian minority in Ceylon. The divisions between India and 
Pakistan were easy to forecast. Burma, which lost part of its 
Indian population during the war and had expropriated the 
Indian landlords who had owned so much of Lower Burma, was 
alarmed lest India reassert its power. Would not India, so much 
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the strongest power in the region, begin to dictate and try to 
xercise the same pre-eminence in free Asia which British India 
had exercised in the imperial system? 

In fact, the relations between the succession states have 
with one exception been smoother than might have been expected 
Pan-Asian ideas have given a certain unity. The different coun- 
tries felt themselves in the same boat—they were all Asian people 
who had had rather similar experiences in having been subjected 
to European control and who were now free. And India has 
exercised its superior power with tact and moderation. Even 
where there have been quarrels—as with Ceylon over the Indian 
minority—Delhi, while pursuing its objectives firmly, has avoided 
anything like threats. The excellent personal relations of Nehru 
and U Nu, the prime minister of Burma, have helped to main- 
tain harmony. 

The exception to good relations has been those of India 
and Pakistan. The strife between the two was perhaps inevitable. 
A large part of the Congress Party regarded the secession of the 
Moslems from India as a betrayal; even though their departure, 
by removing one of the gravest causes of disunity in India, did 
in fact much improve the chances of peaceful life for the new 
Indian state. Some members of the Indian government certainly 
hoped that Pakistan would not exist for very long. They had no 
desire to smooth the way. The partition left behind a multitude 
of problems, most of which have caused bad blood between 
Delhi and Karachi. One was the disposal of refugee property 
abandoned by the two or three million refugees from either 
country which fled to the other. Another was the allocation of 
irrigation water from the rivers which run through both coun- 
tries." Another was the grievances of the large Hindu minority 
left in East Bengal. These caused a great wave of excitement in 
India in 1950, in the course of which the Indian socialists sur- 
prised everyone by being among the foremost to demand forceful 
intervention by India. 


11 The dispute has recently been the subject of mediation by the World 
Bank. Its proposals, made this year, seemed likely at first to intensify the 
dispute, but negotiations continue, and a meeting is being held on 15 Novem- 
ber. The prospects of settlement, therefore, seem brighter. 
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The worst cause of hostility was the quarrel over Kashmir. 
That this ever happened was due to bad management at the 
time of the partition. Looking back, it is clear that an agreement 
should have been obtained beforehand about the control of 
Kashmir. The fighting immediately after partition left the coun- 
try divided between the occupation forces of both countries. 
Although it is a matter for satisfaction that an armistice has 
since prevailed and that the quarrel has not led the countries to 
actual war, the continuance of this dispute has been the main 
factor in international disunity in the South Asia region. It has 
disturbed the policies of both sides and often impelled them to 
take contrary views about other problems where, if there had 
not been this quarrel, they would probably have found them- 
selves on common ground. 


To try to apportion the blame between the two countries 
for their failure to settle the dispute is not very profitable. 
Pakistan, which came into being as the homeland for Moslems, 
is forced to claim Kashmir because it has a substantial Moslem 
majority. India claims it because Kashmir’s government acceded 


by due constitutional processes to India—though Pakistan denies 
their legality—and India, which claims to be a secular state, 
cannot agree that boundaries should follow the lines of religious 
geography. Neither the Security Council of the United Nations, 
nor its missions of conciliation, nor individual mediators, nor the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers, have been able to bring about 
a settlement. In principle, both sides have agreed that the future 
of Kashmir should be settled by a plebiscite; but they cannot be 
brought to agree upon the conditions under which the plebiscite 
should be conducted. There has been suspicion that India, find- 
ing one reason after another to reject all the various compromise 
plans, is hoping that the passage of time will cause the issue 
to be dropped and that India will be left undisturbed in the 
possession of the part of Kashmir which it occupies, which is 
the most populous part of the country. At one stage in the 
middle of 1953 it appeared that India might take a more com- 
promising line and agree to a United Nations plebiscite admin- 
istrator taking up his duties. But soon afterwards Pakistan made 
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its treaty with the United States, which in India’s view altered 
the balance of power between India and Pakistan; and India 
responded by becoming once again adamant on Kashmir. 


Relations with Great Powers 


For most of the new states of South Asia the problem of 
determining their relations with the great powers outside their 
region was harder than that of regulating their relations with 
one another. The danger was that the weakness, instability, and 
disunity of the succession states might tempt the great powers 
on the periphery to intervene. This was what had happened in 
Europe before World War I because of the disunity in the 
Balkans. The consequences there went far beyond the Balkans. 
The consequences were in fact the torch which ignited the war. 


In a situation of this kind the great powers may not delib- 
erately set out to invade their weak neighbors. But the disor- 
ganized region, being a power vacuum, sucks in the stronger 
force from outside. The first steps taken by a great power towards 
intervention may seem to itself purely defensive—to counter the 
supposed aggressive intentions of rival great powers. One step 
leads on to another. If there is revolution in any country of the 
region, the danger of intervention increases. 


When the new system in South Asia first came into being, 
there were, it is true, grounds for hope that, in the prevailing 
circumstances, such a situation need not develop, at least in the 
first few years. This was because China, the greatest neighbor of 
the South Asia region, lay in confusion. The disorder there had 
lasted for nearly half a century. In a book written precisely at 
the time of the transfer of power by the British in India, the 
strength of China was assessed as follows: 


In China, revolution has still run only a part of its course. As long 
as it continues China, whatever the occasional lurid splendour, will 
remain weak because its energies will be turned inwards against 
itself. .. . The civil war between its governing party, the Kuomin- 
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tang and the Communists is not yet ended. While it lasts China 
is more likely to attract to itself the aggressiveness of other powers 
than itself become expansionist.'” 


But immediately afterwards, in an extraordinarily brief period 
of time, the Chinese state reconstituted itself. After the Com- 
munist revolution, China again became a great power. When its 
armies invaded Korea in 1950, the fact had to be accepted that 
China was again one of the chief actors on the Asian stage. 
Because of China’s aggression, because of its declared intention 
to sweep Western influence out of Asia, the United States was 
galvanized into new activity with regard to its Asian policies. 
In an endeavor to prevent Asia from becoming an area closed 
to the West, the United States undertook the resistance in Korea, 
the negotiation of the San Francisco Treaty with Japan, and 
the negotiation of the SEATO pact. 


These events transformed the prospects of the succession 
states in Asia. Instead of being able to spend the first years of 
their lives in relative safety from outside storms, they found 
themselves threatened by the new military giant in the North, 
whose military strength was liable to be propelled outwards by 
the revolutionary forces within. None of the succession states had 
the strength to stand up against such great powers, not even 
India. 


India could not, however, find safety in seclusion. In the 
winter of 1950, after the beginning of the Korean War, New 
Delhi received a shock when the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment restored its authority over Tibet. Forty years earlier, Tibet 
had asserted its virtual independence from China, and the 
British government in New Delhi had regarded the maintenance 
of this autonomy as being of considerable importance to India, 
because of Tibet’s strategic position on the northern approach 
of the sub-continent. The new government of India, however, 
was not willing to fight in order to prevent the Chinese from 


12 Guy Wint, The British in Asia (London, 1947), p. 168. 











re-establishing their authority at Lhasa. But the change caused it 
to be uneasy and increased the difficulty of pursuing a foreign 
policy of “Friendship with all” which gradually became modified 
to that of “Friendly with all but friendlier with some.” 


India’s anxieties were the greater because China, even 
before the Communist revolution, had not recognized India’s 
interpretation of the boundary between India and Tibet. Tradi- 
tionally China had laid claim, on behalf of Tibet, to a very 
considerable area which Delhi regarded as indisputably Indian 
territory. 


The possible threat from China forced Delhi to take stock 
of its whole policy for protecting its borders. Before Indian 
independence the policy of the British government had been to 
maintain upon India’s frontiers a row of buffer states which were 
independent but whose independence was tolerated because they 
did not align themselves with any outside power. Nepal, Sikkim, 
and Bhutan—all Himalayan states—were examples; so on a 
larger scale was Afghanistan. The superior military power of the 
government in India was usually enough to maintain the system, 
though occasionally small wars for enforcement purposes were 
conducted, as in the case of Afghanistan. The national govern- 
ment in Delhi inherited the system. But as the result of the 
pressure of new events, its control over the border states grew 
stronger—except for Afghanistan, which was no longer a neigh- 
bor. However, it took special care to cultivate the friendship of 
Afghanistan in spite of its being a Moslem state. In Nepal in the 
autumn of 1950 a revolution established a government of the 
Nepal Congress Party and revived the authority of the king who 
had been forced into seclusion by a dynasty of hereditary prime 
ministers; the new government was expected to cooperate more 
closely with Delhi. 


One peculiarity of India’s foreign policy at this time was 
that the country as a whole was only slowly awakening to the 
international problems of its new position. Up to then the 
interests of most Indian politicians had been concentrated over- 
whelmingly upon home issues. But with the growing dangers, 
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new ideas about foreign policy began to be put forward among 
all parties. The basic idea of many of them was that ways must 
be found to restore the shattered unity of South Asia. Some of 
the most imaginative thinking was done by the Indian socialists. 
Among their leaders were, rather surprisingly, the chief expo- 
nents of a new “forward policy.” They took the view that Indian 
defense required that there should be a glacis of friendly states— 
Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, and Thailand. India could not 
afford to have any power—Communist or Western—gain a 
predominant position in any of these border countries. 


Less immediate in its implications than relations with the 
great powers but a matter of real concern to all Asian nations, 
is the re-emergence of Japan, a potential great power, whose 
revival must affect profoundly all relationships in Asia. Until 
Japan returns in full strength to the scene and has decided its 
own affiliations, most of the South Asian countries prefer to 
regard their relations with Japan as provisional. They remem- 
ber with alarm and resentment its imperialist adventure in 
1941, but they have sympathy with it as an Asian power. The 
future impact of Japan is capable of causing new situations 
which may change existing tendencies. If it should prove a 
counterpoise to China, pressure might be taken off South Asia. 
If it should come to terms with China, such a power bloc might 
compel all the countries on its periphery to try to stand together. 


Unity or Disunity 


Such are the elements in the new South Asia—a row of 
sovereign countries, all suffering from internal stresses and strains, 
all therefore potentially explosive and bearing within them the 
seeds of possible intra-regional conflict. The task therefore has 
been threefold—to reduce the dangers of explosion within each 
country, to regulate their relations with one another, and to 
regulate their relations with the great powers of the world. These 
are the problems to which the governments of the region and 
those with interests in the region have had to address themselves. 
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The problems are hard to solve because there is no natural 
unity in the region. The peoples are diverse, speaking many 
different languages. Religious differences have caused acute 
division. For centuries Hinduism and Islam have been in conflict. 


The bonds between the countries of the region are their 
common experience of having been under the influence of the 
West, and the fact that in most of them political power is 
now in the hands of a middle class, which is the product of 
these Western influences. These bonds have proved strong. In 
the last phase of the history of the Western empires, all the 
nationalist parties felt themselves united in a common cause. 
They were reasserting the dignity of Asia after it had been so 
long affronted by Europe. A facile belief grew up that there 
was a common Asian civilization, which was more spiritual 
and ethically better than European. As the Western position 
crumbled, a kind of exaltation spread among many of these 
nationalists. The mood was well expressed in the book by Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance (published by 
Allen and Unwin, 1954). It was also found in Mao-Tse-Tung’s 
celebrated speech after the Communist government was estab- 
lished at Peiping. “China,” he said “has stood up.” A victory 
by any nationalist party anywhere in Asia against Western 
power was certain to strike a sympathetic chord everywhere 
else in Asia—even though other responses, not necessarily sym- 
pathetic, were to be found in the same groups on the same 
occasion. 


The West itself had helped the Asian peoples to think of 
themselves as a unit. Not only was this the popular antithesis 
between things Western and things Asian, but learned societies 
such as the Institute of Pacific Relations fostered the habit of 
seeing the similarities and the links between the Asian countries. 


Yet in reality the links were not strong. Historically Asia 
had brought to life several distinct civilizations. Its enormous 
distances had left the countries apart. It is true that there had 
been cultural exchanges. Buddhism had spread from India over 
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all East Asia. Yet there was little political communion. The 
geographical barriers prevented even war between the two great 
areas—India and China. After the setting up of the Western 
empires, all the natural divisions were intensified. The Asian 
countries, becoming dependents of European powers, looked to 
Europe, not to one another. 


It is true that Europe in, say 1919, had more natural unity 
than South Asia in 1947. In Europe there was the historical 
memory and tradition of Christendom. Between the countries 
of South Asia there was no such binding force. Western Europe 
has found it sufficiently difficult to stand together and build a 
modern institutional unity. Can South Asia do better? 
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Steps Toward Regional Unity 


HE FIRST IMPULSE TO REGIONAL COOPERATION AROSE OUT 

of the desire of the succession states to protect them- 
selves against any relapse by the West into imperialism. Their 
fears and suspicions were strong, however unfounded, and how- 
ever politely they may have masked them. The lead was taken 
by India. It had the best trained diplomatic service and the 
greatest prestige abroad. Furthermore, during the first year or 
two following independence, the Indian government, reflecting 
public opinion, believed in the existence of an “Asian spirit” and 
aimed, rather vaguely, at an Asian Union. 


Regional Conferences 


In March 1947 a conference of twenty-eight Asian delega- 
tions was convened in New Delhi under the aegis of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. “In the course of the discussions large 
areas of agreement were established—not as new discoveries, 
however, but rather as confirmation of agreements reached in 
the course of the past two or three decades.” ™* These covered 
such issues as thé common struggle for freedom, improvement of 
living conditions and of the status of women, and increase of 
information and contacts among Asians. However, despite the 
effort to avoid topics of known disagreement the impossibility 
of creating an Asian Union became manifest. The Arab states 
were definitely lukewarm. China was unwilling to accept Indian 
leadership. Other Asian states, conscious of their newly achieved 
independence, feared a diminution of their freedom. A Burmese 


13 Werner Levi, Free India in Asia (Minneapolis, 1952), p. 36. 
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delegate, for example, said that “It was terrible to be ruled by 
a Western power, but it was even more so to be ruled by an 
Asian power.” ** 


The next effort came some two years later. This was a 
conference of governments convened by India. It was more 
limited in objective than the previous conference and also in 
the number of countries participating; in fact, because of that 
it was somewhat more successful. Its purpose was to champion 
the claims of Indonesia before it was freed from the Dutch. 
By calling the conference to rally support for the Indonesian 
cause at a crucial moment, India strengthened its claim to be 
the leader of Asian nationalism against the West. The repre- 
sentatives of nineteen countries reached unanimous agreement 
upon a resolution, very moderate in tone, which was transmitted 
to the Security Council and which resulted in several modifica- 
tions in the resolution finally adopted by the Council. 


The latest of these efforts from within to strengthen the 
community of outlook among the Asian nations was the Colombo 
Conference of Southeast Asian Prime Ministers last spring. The 
conference, which had been summoned on the initiative of 
Sir John Kotelewala, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, unexpectedly 
found itself meeting at a fateful moment. At the same time, in 
Geneva, the conference to discuss peace settlements in Korea 
and Indochina was also convened. 


The five conferees—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan—were able to reach a substantial agreement upon the 
line to be taken toward the Geneva conference. Despite diffi- 
culties between India and Pakistan, which were finally overcome, 
the points of agreement included: an immediate cease-fire; direct 
negotiations among the parties principally concerned; a state- 
ment by France asserting its irrevocable commitment to the 
complete independence of Indochina; and the supply of infor- 
mation to the United Nations by the Geneva conference on the 
progress of its deliberations “in order that the good offices and 
machinery of the United Nations might be utilized for the 


14 Ibid., p. 38. 
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furtherance of the purposes of the Geneva conference and 
the implementation of its decision on Indo-China. . . .”*° Behind 
the scenes India played a notable part in arranging the Geneva 
settlement on Indochina, despite the fact that it was not a mem- 
ber of that conference. 


In addition to the question of Indochina, which inevitably 
pre-empted the stage at the Colombo Conference, the parti- 
cipants also agreed on five other points: the importance of 
controlling the hydrogen bomb and other weapons of mass 
destruction; the desirability of having China represented in the 
United Nations by the People’s Republic; the end of continued 
colonialism; the necessity of recognizing the legitimate demands 
of the peoples of Tunisia and Morocco; and the determination 
to resist alien ideologies. On this last the Prime Ministers 
“affirmed their faith in democracy and democratic institutions 
[and] declared their unshakeable determination to resist inter- 
ference in the affairs of their countries by external Communist, 
anti-Communist, or other agencies.” *® 


The United Nations 


The United Nations provided the South Asian nations with 
a ready-made opportunity to concert their policy. Furthermore, 
the natural locale for such efforts was the General Assembly 
where “the smaller states exert an influence less readily exercised 
in the general world theater.” ?* However, some time was to pass 
before this potential opportunity was fully exploited. In their 
preoccupation with their new-found independence and _ the 
attendant domestic problems many of these countries were almost 
inevitably slow to get their political bearings on the international 
scene. Moreover, two states of the region were not members 
of the United Nations in the initial period: Burma was admitted 
in 1948 and Indonesia not until 1950. 


15 “Final Communique of the Conference of South East Asian Prime Min- 
isters,” Foreign Affairs Reports, 111 (Indian Council of World Affairs, New 
Delhi, July 1954), p. 91. 

16 Ibid., p. 92. 

17 Sherman S. Hayden, “The Arab-Asian Bloc,” Middle Eastern Affairs, 
V (May 1954), p. 149. 
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But as the Cold War developed, the external pressures that 
were generated fostered increasingly the cohesion of groups of 
nations with common interests. When the Korean conflict broke 
out, India found a new objective for its leadership: the effort 
to create a neutral bloc as a kind of shock absorber between 
East and West. This bloc first became a “political fact”?* late 
in 1950 when both sides in the Korean war were competing for 
the sympathies of the uncommitted nations. While the core of 
the bloc was South Asian, its ranks were swelled frequently by 
the adherence ci the Arab states. At one period or another it has 
included Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand, and Yemen. Liberia and Thailand have actually 
been relatively infrequent members of the bloc. The latter has 
consistently held a stronger anti-Communist position than have 
the other Asian countries. The Philippines has often splintered off 
to vote with the United States. Pakistan has at times abandoned 
the bloc to side with other Moslem states on issues of particular 
interest to that group, such as the Palestine question. 


Not unexpectedly, the areas of agreement and disagreement 
and the positions taken by the bloc closely parallel those in the 
regional conferences mentioned above. Even before the Arab- 
Asian bloc came into existence there was a tendency to vote 
together on colonial or race issues. In addition to continuing 
and determined efforts to liberalize the Charter provisions deal- 
ing with dependent peoples, the members have championed the 
cause of individual dependent territories. In the fifth session of 
the General Assembly, for example, they voted together on the 
various issues involving Libya and Eritrea. From 1951 on the 
bloc became a fervent defender of the interests of the Tunisian 
and Moroccan nationalists. As one writer has stated, they 


failed only by the narrowest of margins to bring the matter before 
the plenary of the Assembly at Paris in 1951, despite the fact that 
there was no reason to expect the controversy to go beyond the 


18 [bid., p. 151. 
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borders of the French Union and that without such prospect 
“domestic jurisdiction” was a traditional and very strong defense.’® 


The next year their renewed efforts to get the matter before the 
Assembly met with success and though they failed to get agree- 
ment on a condemnation of France, they did succeed in obtain- 
ing a thorough airing of the whole question. 


Another determined fight which they have waged has been 
in support of the long-standing Indian complaint against the 
Union of South Africa for its treatment of nationals of Indian 
origin in the Union. They have also been vigorous protagonists 
in the battle to persuade the Union to drop its policy of 
apartheid. 


On other issues, particularly those involving the Cold War, 
the bloc has maintained a less united front. For example, on a 
vote in 1950 on an Indian resolution to recognize the govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic as the represeritative of China, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Israel, and Pakistan voted along with India. 
Iran, Iraq, the Philippines, and Thailand voted “no.” Egypt, 
Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, and Yemen abstained. However, 
despite splits such as these, the Arab-Asian bloc played an im- 
pressive and effective role throughout the Korean war. Although 
it failed in its opposition to the October 1950 resolution which 
implicitly authorized the United Nations forces to cross the 
38th parallel, its weight, thrown consistently in favor of modera- 
tion, contributed materially to maintaining the objective of a 
limited war and to the acceptance of the compromise Indian 
resolution which laid the ground work for the armistice agree- 
ment. Here again a common interest in devoting their slender 
resources to domestic problems and in avoiding an inextricable 
entanglement in great power clashes has fostered unity of ap- 
proach. 


Though sufficient evidence has not yet been accumulated, 
there are indications that some of the inherent weaknesses in the 


19 Ibid. 
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bloc may be revealed in their stand on issues of direct, national 
concern to one of their members. In the spring of 1953 the 
Burmese government submitted a complaint that some 12,000 
Chinese Nationalist troops were causing trouble in northern 
Burma. The Burmese delegate charged that in 1950, when the 
Chinese Nationalist government withdrew to Formosa, troops 
had crossed into Burma, where they refused to submit to dis- 
armament and internment in accordance with international law. 
Instead, he maintained, they were preying on the countryside, 
engaging in hostilities against Burmese armed forces, and gen- 
erally subverting the authority of the government of Burma. 
Though there was general support for the Burmese case, the 
bloc split on the remedy to be applied, and as a result the West- 
ern powers were able to put through a very mild resolution 
which condemned the presence of the foreign troops but left the 
solution of the problem essentially in the hands of a four-nation 
military commission which had been set up by the United States 
(the other members were Burma, Thailand, and Nationalist 
China). 

A second case of direct regional concern to come before 
the United Nations was brought by Thailand, which became 
seriously concerned last spring when Viet Minh forces penetrated 
to within a few miles of its borders. On 29 May 1954 the Thai 
government asked the Security Council to send observers to the 
area, where, the Thai representative maintained, a potentially 
explosive situation existed. Subsequently, the USSR vetoed a 
resolution to send the observers. Thailand then announced that 
it might ask to have the matter brought before the General 
Assembly. Further action has been deferred because of the 
Indochina armistice and there is, therefore, no public record of 
the views of the Arab-Asian bloc. However, it seems probable 
that should the matter ever coine before the Assembly there 
would be a split between the supporters of Thailand and those 
nations which might fear that the sending of observers would be 
interpreted as hostile by the Viet Minh, the People’s Republic 
of China, and the USSR and might jeopardize the hard-won 
armistice in Indochina, 
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All in all the importance of the Arab-Asian bloc should not 
be overrated. The Arab-Asian bloc is a coalition for purposes 
of manoeuver; it is not a bloc bound together by military or 
political alliances. Its aims are principally negative—to oppose 
“imperialism” or to mediate—and its composition is unstable. 
It has no real unifying force. Nevertheless it does represent a 
step, and perhaps an important one, in the evolution of regional 
cohesion. The forum provided by the United Nations for discus- 
sion of issues of interest to the bloc and the evident necessity 
of concerted action for the realization of objectives have had 
an impact though it remains to be seen whether the Arab-Asian 
bloc, in its present or in a modified form, will ultimately achieve 
the strength of a bloc such as the NATO powers. 


Western Efforts 


Western observers, conscious of the growing peril of South 
Asia from China and Russia, have become increasingly restive 
at the failure to promote effective regional security and to face 
up to the dangers. In their efforts to compensate for this failure, 
they have too easily overlooked the fact that in free Asia aware- 
ness of the danger has not yet dimmed the old fear of Western 
imperialism. Thus the two major outside attempts to date—both 
by the United States—to strengthen regional security, have met 
with only limited success. 


The first effort was to bring Pakistan within the orbit of 
Western alliances, and in this effort, the United States succeeded 
in persuading Pakistan to abandon, or very much modify, its 
neutral position. Pakistan has entered into agreements with both 
the United States and Turkey. Under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agreement with the United States the latter will provide 
military equipment for and training assistance to the Pakistan 
Armed Forces. It is expressly stated, however, that the Agree- 
ment does not establish a military alliance between the two 
countries nor does it involve any obligation on the part of 
Pakistan to provide military bases for the use of the United 
States. Both countries agree to “take such action as may be 
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mutually agreed upon to eliminate causes of international ten- 
sion.””° The agreement with Turkey is even more general but 
it does imply a Western orientation. In it the two countries agree 
to study methods of achieving closer collaboration in political, 
economic, and cultural spheres, including means of strengthen- 
ing peace and security in the Middle East. The Agreement with 
the United States has caused the most vehement reactions in 
India. Partly, India fears that Pakistan, emboldened by its new 
alliance, may take a stiffer line over Kashmir; and it also re- 
gards it as an act of treachery to Asia for Pakistan to align itself 
with one of the great power blocs. It thinks that Pakistan has 
brought nearer to South Asia the war danger which it is India’s 
whole policy to try to arrest. Because of these events the gap 
between India and Pakistan has been widened and disunity in 
South Asia has increased. There are signs that Pakistan and 
Ceylon, both of which have a quarrel with India, may try to 
cooperate more closely. Indonesia, a Moslem country, though 
at present following the Indian lead, may be attracted by the 
force of Islam to switch its allegiance. This would be likely if 
the Masjoemi Party won the Indonesian elections. 


The second Western effort to promote regional security 
was the conference which met in the Philippines in September 
to bring into being a Southeast Asian Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). That the proposal for such an organization should 
be made was natural enough. China, by its aggression in Korea 
and by its pressure on Southeast Asia, was threatening Asia as 
Russia had threatened Europe after the war. Russia’s advance 
had been halted by binding together the European countries 
with the United States to form the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Could not the success there be repeated by organ- 
izing a similar alliance in Southeast Asia? 


The United States summoned the Manila Conference to 
translate this proposal into action. But the result was disappoint- 
ing. Of the countries of South Asia, only the Philippines, Thai- 


20 U.S. Department of State, Bulletin, XXX (31 May 1954), pp. 850-851. 
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land, and Pakistan agreed to attend. Opinions about the advan- 
tages of SEATO were lukewarm in Britain. India opposed the 
concept strongly. The reasons for the attitude of the Indian 
government—which is the attitude of the majority of the politi- 
cally-interested people in India—need to be understood. They 
explain much about the political life of Asia today. India refuses 
to accept the idea that the contest between the West and the 
Communist powers is between the forces of good and evil. It 
regards it as the same kind of clash between great powers which 
has happened so often before in world history. Although, after 
hesitation, it accepted the United Nations condemnation of the 
North Korean aggression in 1950, it refused to send troops and 
disassociated itself from any further action partly because of a 
feeling that the United States and its satellites were primarily 
concerned with safeguarding Western interests. 

India’s growing inclination toward neutralism sprang from 
an effort to survive in an environment growing always more 
dangerous. On the negative side this was manifest in the desire 
to avoid involvement in the clash between the Communist 
powers and the West, and on the positive side in the offer of 
its services as a mediator between the camps, in the hope that 
thereby peace might be preserved and that South Asia might 
thus not be embroiled.” India still believes that if the countries 
of South Asia act in unity and in a general spirit of neutrality 
they can lessen the likelihood that war will break out. It believes 
that if they aligned themselves wholeheartedly with the West, 
tension would increase, and war would result, or at least Asia 
would be permanently divided between two rival camps. 

India does not accept the Western idea that China intends 
further aggression. It believes that China will move into the 
territories on its borders only if Peiping believes that the West is 
preparing to attack China. Thus in India’s view, a military pact 
against China, such as SEATO, will increase the chances of 
military action by China. But if the tension is allowed to sub- 


21 One turning point in India’s affirmation of its neutralism was its refusal 
to sign the San Francisco Peace Treaty with Japan, since it segeried this as 
attaching Japan to the West. 
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side, China will not stir up further trouble. This attitude was 
manifest in Nehru’s recent visit to Chou En-Lai. While he was 
in Peiping Nehru declared that he was convinced “that the only 
thing the people of China want is peace. . . . There is only one 
thing right and practical, which is to recognize coexistence, how- 
ever different the ways of life.” He added, “We can only hope 
that the people of China will cooperate in this objective—with- 
out which there is so very little hope for the world.” 


So far as communism is expansionist, India expects it to 
try to operate through subversive movements in the Asian coun- 
tries, not by means of direct military attack. How, asks India, 
can the Western powers help the South Asian nations resist these 
subversive movements? India is satisfied that it can deal with 
its own Communists unaided. Burma is making headway against 
the Burmese Communists. Indonesia defeated its Communists 
even in the middle of the war against the Dutch. France, on the 
other hand, could not save Indochina from communism; in fact 
the presence of the French may have helped make possible the 
Communist victories. If the West offers aid in the struggle, that, 
says India, is interference in the domestic affairs of Asia, and a 
revival of Western imperialism. Indians who are interested in 
European history compare SEATO to the Holy Alliance of 
Metternich and Tsar Alexander I, which claimed the right to 
intervene in all European states against radical movements. 


India, in spite of its cordiality toward Britain, still believes 
in the danger of a renewed Western imperialism. It believes that 
if the United States obtains bases on Asian soil, United States 
political control will ramify from there. It is also deeply resentful 
of what it believes to be an attempt by the United States to 
detach Burma and Ceylon from cooperation with it. The Indian 
position has been stated clearly in a memorandum by a cautious 
and experienced observer: 


Indians, and I think probably most Asians and Africans, are deeply 
suspicious of alliances by which they will in effect be protected 


22 The New York Times, 21 October 1954, p. 13. 
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by the Western powers in the sense that nearly all the military 
strength will come from other people than themselves. They call it 
colonialism by the backdoor, and what they mean is two things. 
Firstly, a historical memory; the East India Company began by 
protecting native princes and much of the European possessions 
in Africa began with protectorates. Secondly, and this is really a 
derivation from the first idea, they feel that if you are protected 
by someone you have to conform your policy to that somebody’s 
policy. Indians think that they would continually have to be adjust- 
ing themselves to what the Americans did or did not consider 
worth fighting for. If one assumes the likelihood of an immediate 
Chinese or Russian attack, this is of course a quite unreasonable 
outlook; but Indians believe that for reasons of Russian and Chinese 
self-interest such an attack is not likely. Their attitude appeals to 
the deepest political emotions of the whole of South Asia.?4 


India has held these views perhaps more strongly than the 
other countries of South Asia, certainly more strongly than Cey- 
lon, perhaps more strongly than Burma, which, because of the 


activities of China in encouraging and training Burmese Com- 
munists, was more anxious than India about its security. Both 
of these countries, however, joined India and Indonesia in re- 
fusing to attend the Manila Conference. 


In spite of India’s refusal to cooperate, SEATO was brought 
into being—a shadowy and rather unsubstantial being. The 
parties to the agreement are pledged only “to meet the common 
danger in accordance with [their] constitutional processes.” Even 
this vague commitment has been further restricted as far as the 
United States is concerned. A special paragraph exempts the 
United States from any obligation other than that of consulta- 
tion unless there is “Communist” aggression. South Korea and 
Formosa, the most likely seats of trouble, have been carefully 
excluded by an otherwise meaningless and involved definition 
of the “treaty area” (Article VIII). The one positive feature 
of the treaty is the specific inclusion of the States of Cambodia 


28 Unpublished. 
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and Laos and the free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam. Possibly indicative of the feeling of the Asians 
that the United Nations serves, at least partially, as a shield 
against great power domination is the repeated references in 
the treaty to the United Nations. In addition to three general 
references to the Charter, it is provided that “measures taken 
. . . Shall be immediately reported to the Security Council of 
the United Nations.” Article VI further specifies that the Treaty 
“does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting in any 
way the rights and obligations of any of the Parties under the 
Charter of the United Nations or the responsibility of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.”** 


All in all the structure is not a very impressive one either 
in the obligations assumed or as to the parties involved. Thai- 
land, Pakistan, and the Philippines—the Asian members—can- 
not supply much military force. The force which is to deter 
aggression must come chiefly from the Western powers. And, in 
present circumstances, their military power is so much concen- 
trated in the West that a serious war effort in Southeast Asia 
would be very hard to imagine.” 


24 U.S. Department of State, Bulletin, XXXI (20 September 1954), pp. 393- 
396. 

25 A touch of comedy was given to the negotiations by Pakistan, which 
implied that in accepting the SEATO pact, it regarded the new security 
system as directed not against the Communist powers but against India. 
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Regional Economic Relations 


F THE POLITICAL TIES AND MILITARY TIES IN THE REGION 
are few or weak, what of the economic links? Is there co- 


hesion economically? 


A certain economic unity exists in the fact that nearly all 
the countries have certain common economic characteristics. 
Except for India, which has a large and growing industry, they 
are predominantly producers of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Burma and Thailand produce rice and timber, Ceylon tea and 
rubber, Indonesia rubber and a variety of other raw materials, 
Malaya tin and rubber, Pakistan jute. Mostly their trade has been 
directed towards the West. From the West they have desired to 
import consumer goods and capital equipment. Today they are 
all anxious to industrialize, and thus acquire what is held to be 
greater economic strength. 


This similarity of circumstance and problems does to some 
extent bind the countries together. They understand one an- 
other’s position and speak a common economic language. But 
it is wrong to think that they are united in economic interdepend- 
ence or that their economies are complementary. 


There is of course trade within the region. For example, 
Pakistan grows jute the natural destination of which is India’s 
jute industry. Burma and Thailand export rice to other countries 
in the area; in the first postwar years this trade was carefully 
regulated and canalized, with substantial profits resulting for 
Thailand. As India’s industry grows it may take over some of 
the former trade of Japan and the Western countries. 
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In some respects, however, the economic ties are today less 
close than they were before the emancipation. In the days of 
the British Empire, for example, the Indian merchants—Chet- 
tiars from South India—dominated the economic life of Lower 
Burma. They owned the land, financed the agriculture, con- 
trolled the trade. Since the war they have been expropriated. 
Despite this loss of an economic link between the two countries, 
a general advantage was gained in eliminating a cause of fric- 
tion. The activities of the Chettiars had caused much hostility 
toward India on the part of the Burmese. On the other hand, 
the partition of the Indian sub-continent and the weakening of 
the economic links between India and Pakistan have caused a 
real economic loss. The quarrel between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir led to economic war between them. At one time 
the jute trade in Bengal came to a standstill. There was a per- 
iod during which normal railway connections between the two 
countries were suspended. Pakistan’s refusal to devalue its rupee 
in 1949 when the Indian rupee was devalued with the pound 
caused the economies of the two countries to become still more 


separate. 


As time goes on, some of the countries of the region are 
likely to find themselves competing with one another more often 
since they are all bent on industrialization. Even if there are 
attempts to coordinate some of their programs for development, 
there are bound to be parallel enterprises, and competition be- . 
tween national industries may add to existing frictions. So far, 
however, there has been nothing like a tariff war. India, which 
was expected to raise high tariff walls, has acted with modera- 
tion.”* 


As in the case of political cooperation, the impetus toward 
regional economic collaboration came both from within and 
from without. One of the first proposals designed to renovate 


26 The former British Empire was not a free trade area. Since the end of 
World War I, the Indian government had used its tariffs to promote India’s 
industry. For example, the sugar industry was developed at the expense of 
other countries in South Asia. 
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the economic structure of the region came from Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, the Indian diplomat. 


Before becoming ambassador to Communist China, Panik- 
kar had been ambassador to Chiang Kai-shek. After the fall of 
Nanking to the Communists, the foreign ambassadors found their 
functions suspended since the new regime did not recognize 
them. They had enforced leisure. Panikkar occupied his by 
writing, among other things, a memorandum upon the need to 
regenerate South Asia economically if the whole region was not 
to go the way of China. In the words of his memoirs: 


The memorandum was forwarded by the Commonwealth Am- 
bassadors to their Governments as a joint proposal. A copy was 
also sent informally to Malcolm Macdonald, the British Commis- 
sioner General in Singapore, to enable him to discuss it at an 
important conference of the heads of British missions which was 
due to meet in Singapore. I was told later that the proposals in 
the memorandum formed the bases of discussions which led to 
the Colombo Plan.?* 


The Colombo Plan, the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, the work of the various 
specialized agencies, and the bilateral aid programs have all been 
directed toward strengthening the economy of the region as a 
whole. Have these efforts proved to be a new and powerful 
unifying force, leading to the creation of new machinery and 
new ties for holding the countries of the region together? This 
must be examined in more detail. 


The Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan has been much written about, and its 
history is now known fairly widely. It started in 1950 as a ven- 
ture of the British Commonwealth for promoting the economic 
advance of Commonwealth countries in Asia. Its scope soon 
widened, and the area of its operation came to include most of 


27 Unpublished. 








South Asia. In 1951 the United States joined the Plan as one 
of the backers. 


In the very detailed studies prepared for the Plan’s Con- 
sultative Committee—the pivotal body in the venture—the prob- 
lems of South Asia were surveyed as a whole. It was emphasized 
repeatedly that the Plan was to be a cooperative effort; the 
countries of the region were to help one another, not simply to 
look for help from outside. Nor was this intention doomed to 
disappointment. The various countries learned much from one 
another, and governed their economic policies by certain similar 
concepts which they had formed jointly. Yet it would be an 
exaggeration to say that the Colombo Plan had fused the coun- 
tries together economically so that they formed a unit. 


It is not really correct to speak of “the Plan” in the singu- 
lar. It is a collection of the individual plans for economic devel- 
opment of the participating countries. The budget of the whole 
Plan—whose impressive figure of nearly £2,000 million is often 
cited—is simply the total of the budgets of all the individual 
plans. 

For preparing and executing the plans there is no central 
executive or permanent secretariat. Each individual country 
drafts its own scheme. Certainly the plans are discussed and 
criticized at the meetings of countries taking part in the Plan 
and a certain uniformity results. Without the consultation some 
countries might not have devised plans at all. Some of the na- 
tional plans may be modified to dovetail with those of other 
countries.”* But the final decision about the projects of develop- 
ment to be undertaken, and their order of priority, rests with 
the individual governments. 


What then of the Consultative Committee, the central body 
in the Plan? This is a valuable new piece of international ma- 
chinery. But it is not executive and it is not permanent. It is 
a gathering of representatives—sometimes ministers, sometimes 
officials—of the governments taking part in the Plan. It meets 


28 It is not very clear to what extent this has happened. 
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at irregular intervals, whenever the need for consultation is felt, 
and it surveys the progress in the area as a whole, discusses the 
relation of one plan with another, and debates questions of eco- 
nomic policy which may be of interest to some or all the coun- 
tries. It is a very useful ad hoc body, but is in no sense the execu- 
tive organ of a federation. 


The part of the Plan which comes nearest to setting up 
genuine international machinery is the Bureau at Colombo which 
arranges for bringing Western experts to Asia, for exchanging 
Asian experts among the different countries taking part in the 
Plan, and for sending Asians abroad for training. The work of 
the Bureau in creating, by these different means, a supply of 
technicians has been of the greatest value. The shortage of ex- 
perts was a limiting factor in carrying out plans of development 
scarcely less important than the shortage of capital. But the 
consequences in promoting a lasting unity within the region can 
be exaggerated. Certainly it is a good thing that experts from 
the whole region should be, as it were, pooled. But though the 
result may be to produce a new class of technicians with a cos- 
mopolitan outlook, who in turn will influence public opinion on 
particular questions—too much cannot be expected to result 
from it. 


The real link which has been created or strengthened by 
the Colombo Plan is not so much among the different coun- 
tries of South Asia as between these and the Western countries 
which can provide capital. To stimulate again the flow of capi- 
tal from West to East was perhaps the prime object of the Plan. 
Its existence was an affirmation of the intention of the Western 
governments to stimulate the flow of capital which had begun 
in previous generations but which had dwindled in the wake of 
World War II. However, it should not be forgotten that the 
Plan was built upon foundations that had already been laid 
bilaterally. In the five years between the end of the war and 
the birth of the Plan, a very large investment in South Asia had 
been made by Great Britain. This took the form of restoring the 
damage done during the war, reviving the railway system, build- 
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ing new ports, refitting worn-out factories. Unrequited exports 
from Britain—in gifts, investments, and exports against the ster- 
ling balances—accounted in the first postwar years for one fifth 
of all that Britain shipped abroad, and most of this went to 
Asia. The strain was severe, and was probably the chief factor 
causing the devaluation of the pound. 


Under the Colombo Plan, it is significant to note that both 
the orientation of the flow of capital and the method of financing 
lay greater stress on the development of individual countries than 
on the region as a whole. In terms of finance, the investment 
in India was designed to be about two-thirds of the investment 
in the whole region. This was not surprising given the propor- 
tion of India’s population to that of the whole region, but it 
serves to illustrate how erroneous it may be to regard the Plan 
as essentially regional. Furthermore, each country participating 
in the Plan has itself sought Western lenders to supply the re- 
quired external financing; and it has conducted its negotiations 
on a bilateral basis. All the loans have been made without 
political conditions. This was the aspect of the Plan which at- 
tracted the Asian countries. It allayed their fear that Western 
economic aid was a means of reviving Western imperialism. Yet 
it meant also the renunciation of any possibility of using the 
Plan for imposing a political unity upon the Asian governments. 


The significant achievement of the Colombo Plan has been 
to strengthen the countries of the region individually. Here, of 
course, it has had an effect upon the stability of the whole area. 
For the economic collapse of any single country, or revolution 
in any of them due to economic causes, would have deeply dis- 
turbing consequences throughout the region. The degree of suc- 
cess of the Plan—or of the individual plans—may decide whether 
or not South Asia is to go Communist. The perception of this 
has led Communists everywhere to attack the Plan bitterly. 





ECAFE 


A more determined effort to treat the South Asian area as 
a unit was made by ECAFE—the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East—which, like the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Colombo Plan, is interested in all 
plans for economic development in the area.”® The nature of 
ECAFE must, however, be understood. It is not an executive 
body. It acts by conducting research and by suggesting policies 
to governments. 


It is a more formal body than the Consultative Committee. 
It possesses a permanent secretariat, elaborate and fairly costly, 
which ensures continuity of activity and interest. Its primary 
function is to give counsel and conduct research but not to take 
action. ECAFE has caused the problems of the region to be 
considered as a whole. But it cannot itself execute what it may 
recommend. 


It would be foolish to underrate the influence of ECAFE. 
It creates a climate of opinion, and governments in their own 
actions will probably be increasingly influenced by it. It fosters 
a sense of regional unity. ECAFE has been called the economic 
parliament for Asia (parliament in its advisory capacity and not 
in its capacity of making and unmaking governments). A dis- 
tinguished officer of the ECAFE Secretariat has described as 
follows the general mode in which the Commission functions: 


The Commission meets annually, with country delegations made up 
of key trade, finance, and other economic officers of the governments 
concerned, including an increasing number of cabinet ministers. The 
session commences with several days of debate on the economic 
situation of the region; this debate is informed by, but not exclu- 
sively based upon, a detailed economic survey of the year just ended, 
prepared by the Secretariat... In the light of this debate, and of 
studies prepared pursuant to previous Commission requests, the 


29 ECAFE was set up in 1947 under the permissive clauses of the Charter 
of the United Nations. It is parallel to similar bodies for Europe and Latin 
America. 
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Commission makes recommendations to its governments, and lists 
in detail the problems it wishes studied next.°° 


A rather strange feature of ECAFE has been that in its 
membership the number of countries outside the region at first 
outnumbered those in the area and today the numbers are just 
about equal. This is because outside countries were eligible for 
membership if they had interests in the region; and obviously 
countries like Australia, Britain, France, and the United States 
have very large interests. The Asian countries, however, have 
been careful to see that these outside countries did not take 
charge of the Commission and run it over the heads of the Asian 
members. At its seventh session in 1951 the Commission declared 
that: 


Member countries belonging to the region should take their own 
decisions in the Commission on their own economic problems... 
The member countries of the Commission not in the region would 
be willing, as a general rule, to refrain from using their votes in 
opposition to economic proposals predominantly concerning the 
region which had the support of a majority of the countries of the 
region.*! 


A criticism sometimes made of the Commission is that its 
debates are not sufficiently lively and that it should be the center 
for discussing the most fundamental questions. Yet on some 
occasions the deeper differences have been made apparent. For 
example at the ninth session of the Commission, early in 1953, 
the Soviet delegation carried to the debating floor the Com- 
munist propaganda against United States aid to Asia. His attack 
was not received sympathetically. The head of the delegation 
from India—the country always most anxious to avoid taking 
sides—replied in a forthright way. 


80 For vege in 1953 these problems ranged from agriculture and flood 
control to industrial development, inland transport, trade, and finance. 

81 Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Thirteenth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 7 (Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East) , p. 41. 
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ECAFE may have a growing part to play in South Asia, 
but it will be as an adjunct to political arrangements promoting 
unity. It cannot ensure unity by itself. 


UN Technical Assistance 


Though ECAFE is not an executive organ, the United Na- 
tions does possess in the Technical Assistance Board an executive 
arm. This too has been active in South Asia. In the last year it 
spent in that area about one third of its world budget. It has 
performed a multitude of functions, but its special concern, like 
that of the Technical Bureau of Colombo, is to supply the per- 
sonnel needed for development projects in the different countries. 
That it does in two ways—partly by recruiting technical experts 
from the rest of the world for service in the countries concerned, 
partly by helping in the organization of technical education in 
the different countries. 


The record of the Technical Assistance Board is impressive. 
It functions partly through its own staff and also partly through 
other agencies of the United Nations, such as the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, UNESCO, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and the International Labour Organisation. There is hardly 
a promising enterprise in South Asia to which the Board has not 
given a helping hand. 


The sum of its efforts had been very much like those of 
the Colombo Plan. The individual governments have been aided. 
The number of technicians in the area has been increased. Ideas 
have been popularized. New concepts have been introduced. The 
Board has helped in creating a new climate of opinion in which 
all the countries of the region urgently desire to employ up-to- 
date knowledge in the solution of their problems. 


To the extent that the countries have been encouraged to 
believe that the way of progress lies in their working together, 
and to the extent that the strengthening of their economies has 
reduced discord between them, the work of the Board has been 
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a unifying factor. Yet it remains true that the aid has been 
given to each country individually. The links are between the 
country and the Board rather than between the countries them- 
selves. In one respect, it should also be noted, the work has led 
to new discords. Some of the foreign experts dispatched to the 
region have not been selected with enough care. They have not 
been forewarned of the frustrations which they would meet in 
the work—especially those from the lack of trained staffs needed 
for making full use of their expert guidance. Some of them, in 
despair of seeing their work bear quick fruit, have become em- 
bittered and have expressed themselves critically about the coun- 
tries in which they have been working. This has created bad 
feelings, as has the disparity in pay between the visiting experts 
and the local staff. 


Bilateral Efforts 


The ardent desire of the Asian peoples to set their economic 
houses in order and to diminish the grave disparity between their 
standards of living and those of the West has been complemented 
by Western political interests in the economic health of the re- 
gion. Emancipation in South Asia had come at a time when 
economic conditions in most of the countries of the area were 
worsening rather than improving, and this was bound to cause 
disillusionment about the new political institutions, and to make 
the attractions of communism appear more likely. After the vic- 
tory of the Communists in China, the danger was clear to 
everybody. All of South Asia, because of the desperate poverty 
of much of the region, seemed at that time to be exposed to the 
Communist advance. The Western powers, therefore, in their 
own interest, developed plans to increase their assistance to the 
new governments of the South Asia region and to help them 
in the reform of their economic systems. Besides their participa- 
tion in the Colombo Plan and the United Nations agencies, 
Western governments have given considerable aid on a bilateral 
basis, and other nations outside the area have also sought to 
participate in its economic development. 
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The motive for their apparent generosity was in each case 
plain. The United States, by far the largest donor, was inter- 
ested in promoting the stability of the recipient governments in 
order to check communism. Russia, which has recently offered 
to build a steel mill for India and has thrown out other offers 
in vague terms, wishes to draw South Asia out of the United 
States orbit. Japan, the most recent recruit to the Colombo 
Plan, is seeking in the development of South Asia, trade outlets 
for itself. The help given by the Norwegian government to India 
in improving the country’s fisheries (on which the livelihood of 
a part of the South depends) is, however, probably the result 
of pure philanthropy. 


In financial outlay the United States economic aid in Asia 
eclipses that of the United Nations agencies. Its program in 
India alone in 1953 was about twice as large as that of the 
Technical Assistance Board for the entire world. What has it 
achieved? This has been on parallel lines to those of the Colombo 
Plan. So have the results. Its military aid—on which the United 


States spent 785 million in Asia during 1953—undoubtedly 
strengthened militarily the governments which accepted it. But 
paradoxically it may have weakened the region as a whole. For 
the acceptance of military aid from the United States by Paki- 
stan (as has been pointed out), led to an intensification of 
Pakistan’s quarrel with India and widened the gap between the 
two countries. 


One of the curious aspects of United States economic aid 
in Asia has been the way in which it has been distributed. To- 
day, it is true, the United States regards the needs of India and 
Pakistan as urgent. But this is new. In the first years after the 
end of the war, economic aid was concentrated to an over- 
whelming extent upon Japan, Korea, Nationalist China, and the 
Philippines. India and Southeast Asia had been almost ignored 
until the changing political circumstances forced their needs into 
prominence. This is shown in the following table: 
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Grants and Credits from United States 


For period 1945-49 — For period 1950-52 
Dollars, million 





China 1,515 156 
Japan 1,478 508 
Korea 341 363 
Philippines 555 223 
India i4 203 
Indonesia 130 68 
Thailand 3 7 
Burma 0 9 
Pakistan ; 0 8 


In addition to the assistance given by the United States 
government, non-governmental agencies are making a substan- 
tial effort, and the Ford Foundation, for example, is supporting 
plans for technical assistance in Burma, India, Indonesia, and 


Pakistan. 
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The Achievement 


HESE MEASURES OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE OUTSIDE 

world and South Asia are undoubtedly having some of 
the consequences intended. Indian agriculture is becoming 
more efficient. Communications everywhere are being improved. 
Health services in Pakistan and Burma are becoming more 
modern and comprehensive. Industrial production grows. The 
greater part of the credit lies, of course, with the countries 
themselves. Yet the foreign aid—technicians and capital—does 
count. 


These ramifying, interlocking systems are helping also to 
bind the countries together in habits of collaboration and in a 
spirit of aiding one another. They are a counter force to the dis- 
unity which the break up of old empires might have brought. 
If the links increase and grow stronger, this will be of great value 
as international organization is slowly elaborated. | 


Yet nobody can pretend that anything which has yet been 
done—whether by way of diplomatic alliances, or military co- 
operation, or the development of economic collaboration—has 
banished the dangers which lie in a system such as that in South 
Asia—a system made up of a number of sovereign and inde- 
pendent states. The stresses and strains remain. Placed as they 
are geographically between the external great powers, it is hard 
for the countries to decide upon the foreign policy which offers 
the best hope of salvation. They are subjected to all kinds of 
influences, and it will be almost miraculous if all of them always 
respond in the same way. But if they do not, then the unity of 
the region is destroyed, and the prospects for each country 
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darken. The division between India and Pakistan is a warning 
as to the nature of the cracks which might develop within the 
region. India remains neutralist and tries to build up its “peace 
area.” Pakistan is willing to join SEATO. The United States 
efforts to knit the region together through SEATO do not look 
promising, since they conflict with India’s basic ideas about 


foreign policy. 


It is possible that all attempts at giving a unity to the 
region, political or military, must fail because it possesses no 
natural principle of unity. This, however, does not mean that 
the region divides simply into the separate individual countries. 
It may be that certain sub-divisions of the region form units. 
For example, India seems fairly confident of keeping Burma and 
Indonesia as its associates even though Indonesia is Moslem 
and might have been expected rather to align itself with Paki- 
stan. Buddhism is the common feature of Ceylon, Burma, and 
Thailand; there have been suggestions that in the course of time 
a Buddhist bloc might come into being. Pakistan is attracted by 
Pan-Islamic ideas, and several times since it became independent 


it has made attempts to take a lead in Middle East politics. The 
Arab states have not welcomed this, but the recent treaty with 
Turkey may strengthen its influence in this region. 


Even if the regional strains from foreign danger are over- 
come, the internal strains will remain acute. Among these the 
threat of a population crisis is perhaps paramount. Even if the 
Colombo Plan, the largest effort at economic improvements in 
the region, is carried out exactly as forecast, the increase of 
productivity can only just keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation. There can be no hope of great economic amelioration. 
And if because of these internal stresses one or other of the 
countries explodes, or is convulsed, or turns Communist, reper- 
cussions would be felt throughout the entire international system 
and change the condition of all the other countries. Almost in- 
evitably the pressure from the outside powers would grow, and 
all the region would crack under the weight. 
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The domestic instability and disunity of the individual coun- 
tries is probably therefore a graver threat to tranquility than 
the international discords and confusion. The dangers in South 
Asia are thus likely to persist during our time, and the region 
will in all the foreseeable period be one of great concern to the 
world. 
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